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Notes. 


THE FIGHTING SWORD OF LORD 
NELSON. 


(See ante, p. 183.) 


THE interesting article ‘A Historical 
Sword,’ by F. H. 8., at the reference above, 
leads me to eall attention to what I believe 
to be a similar error concerning another of 
Nelson’s swords, and where error would be 
least expected. In the Official Catalogue 
of the Royal United Service Museum, 
Whitehall, exhibit 96 is deseribed as 
follows :— 

96. THE FIGHTING SworD oF LORD NELSON, 
being not one of the regulation pattern, but of a 
previous century. It had belonged to Admiral 
G. Walpole, who wore it when in command of 
H.M.S. “Lion,” 60 guns, in the action with the 
French in Vado Bay in the Mediterranean, in 
1711, in which he lost his right arm. Admiral 
Walpole left the sword to his grand-nephew and 
godson, Captain Maurice Suckling, R.N., who 
valued it highly and gave it to his nephew, 
Horatio Nelson, with the injunction never to 
part with it while he had life. Nelson used this 
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sword, and not that shown in so many of our 
historical pictures, in the boarding of the ‘ San 
Nicolas” and “‘ San Josef” at St. Vincent and 
Teneriffe, where he in turn lost his right arm. 
Lord Nelson wore no sword during the Battle of 
Trafalgar. There were doubtless several swords 
in his cabin, but it seems more than likely that 
had he had use for a sword his usual fighting one 
would have been resorted to. Two of the swords 
from his cabin were disposed of in 1830 by Alder- 
man Smith, who had received many of Nelson’s 
effects from Lady Hamilton, prior to her death 
in 1814. On the ‘ Victory’s ” arrival in England, 
Captain Hardy sent all of Nelson’s effects to Lady 
Hamilton.—Given by Admiral Sir George Robert 
Lambert, G.C.B. 

Nevertheless the sword is of the regula- 
tion pattern and bears the Admiralty badge 
ot Nelson’s own time. ‘To those who are 
conversant with the type of sword used in 
1711 and in 1805 this will be a self-evident 
proposition, and, by the irony of coinci- 
dence, No. 85, the sword of an officer of the 
Intrépide at Trafalgar, is placed next to 
Nelson’s, almost as if to invite comparison. 
The two weapons are obviously contem- 
porary and of the same pattern, varied only 
in minor details due to national influences. 
If, therefore, we are to accept the story 
that Nelson inherited his from Captain 
Galiridus Walpole of 1711 fame, the French 
officer must also have brought to Trafalgar 
an ancestral or obsolete sword a century old. 
But anything of the kind would have been 
grotesque with the then official accoutre- 
ments, and contrary to the ‘regulation 
pattern’; for there were neither regula- 
tions nor naval uniforms in 1711. 

The Walpole incident seems to have been 
attached to the sword in the Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of Nelson Relies in 1905, and 
it is so closely paralleled by the story 
attributed to the Highwood sword by the 
late Earl Nelson in October, 1904, cor- 
rected by F. H. 8., that I think both errors 
must be attributed to him, and at his great 
age they were very excusable. 

But let us now put the two stories to- 
gether. We know that Captain Galfridus 
Walpole’s sword was handed down to his 
great-nephew, Captain Maurice Suckling, 
and that from him, in turn, but not quite 
directly, it descended to his nephew Nelson. 


So when F. H. 8. tells us that the Highwood — 


sword came through the hands of both 
Maurice Suckling and Nelson, and that its 
blade certainly existed in Galfridus Wal- 
pole’s time, but was cut down and ex- 
pensively remounted in 1752, a possible 
explanation is indicated. We have only to 
transfer the Walpole story from the fighting 


sword: at’ Whitehall to the blade of the 
Hunting, or ‘small,’ sword at Highwood, 
to explain a: very natural confusion. 

There are three further reasons in sup- 
port’ of this possibility. The silversmith 
Nixon, in. 1752; would not have used’ a 
second-hand. blade for a costly mounting 


of: the highest art: unless there was a special: 


value attached to it. After the regula- 
tions for naval' uniforms, which commenced 
with. the ordér of April 13,.1748, provid- 
ing for those of “admirals, captains, 
commanders and lieutenants,” Lieutenant 
Maurice Suekling would. not have worn the 
Walpole sword, in its original: setting: As 
Maurice Suckling was but three months 
old, with no naval career in prospect, when 
Galfridus Walpole died’ on. August 6,. 1726; 
and is not mentioned in. his will, it is more 
likely that the sword: actually came to him 
on the death: of his cousin, and father of 
his. future wife, Robert, second Earl of 
Orford, who was Captain Walpole’s nephew 
and: lieir.. The Earl died on April 1, 1751, 
and. the sword was remounted in 1752. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—ITI. 
(See ante, pp. 201, 221.) 


THE general resemblance: which our argu- 
ment leads us to expect, between the fae- 
simile scripts and an earlier Milton script, is 
clearly seen in speeimen words: and letters 
shown in our illustrations to-day. The three 
examples: of the word! bow (I. 1, 2, 3), for in- 
stance, show this. general resemblance ; 1 
and’ 3 are taken. from the Trinity facsimile 
Comus”’ (T. 17, 10; and’'T. 27, 18*); 2 is 
from the Ovid seript ; the diseonnexion of the 
letters and'the loop of the 6 are rather more 
marked in 2, and this is what we were led to 
expect. In the next’ three specimens the 
general resemblance is perhaps more striking 
still; but that is probably because 4 and 6 
come from an early seript, the letter to 
Diodati ; the reference numbers are respec- 
tively T. 6,5, and T. 7,42. In 4 the straight 
stroke between the looped s and'the ¢ is part 
of aletter belonging to the line above in the 
T. seript ; the reader must try to ignore it ; 
the specimen 5 is from the Ovid seript ; the 


* This. reference notation means that bow 1 
oeours in the Trinity (‘T.) facsimile, on the facsimile 
sheet. numbered 17, and in line 10 of that facsi- 


mile, counting from the top unless otherwise | 
directed: 
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disconnexion of letters is least marked in 4; 


the loop of the b is most marked in 5, but it 
is quite plain in 6 ; the looped s in 4 and 5 is 
remarkably similar and different from that‘in: 
6, but, on the other hand, the s and e are 
disconnected in 5 and 6, but joined in 4, 
Specimens 4 and’ 6 were written by Milton, 
probably with the same pen, on, or about, 
the same date, on a large sheet of manu- 
script paper ; specimen.5 was written by. the 
Qvid scribe (probably about eight years 
earlier) with a finer pen, on the left-hand page 
rather small octavo book and on. rather 
poor paper ; yet 4: and 6 are not more alike 
than 5 is like either or both. When due 
allowance is made for the respective con- 
ditions, the resemblance seems almost. un- 
canny. 

The next. two specimens,.I..7, 8, show the 
same general resemblance and the same 
quaint orthography, which is the more im- 
portant point in this case. Specimen 7 is 
from the Ovid script, specimen 8 is. from 
T. 15, 46; the word also occurs with the 
same orthography in T. 2, 5, and this one 
was changed to Boughs (* Arcades,’ 50) when 
the poems were printed in 1645. The other 
one (‘Comus,’ 349) was. apparently over- 
looked then and retained the old spelling ; 
but many years before Milton wrote ‘Arcades’ 
or ‘ Comus,’ boughes had been used by Spenser 
(‘Shepherd’s. Calendar’) and by Browne 
(‘ Pastorals’); one wonders whether any 
University writer but Milton wrote bowes at 
so late a date. It is surely incredible that a 
posthumous plagiarist would have written 
bowes nearly half a.century later. Specimens 
I. 9 from the Ovid seript, and I. 10 from 
T. 22, 9, show the general resemblance well 
and the simple 7 most. often used. The next 
five specimens, I. 11 to 15, relate to the word 
amongst, and here also the orthography 
must be noticed ; specimen 11 from T. 10, 
27, is there spelt, or misspelt, amoungst by 
Milton, but the spelling is corrected. when 
printed in 1645 (‘Comus,’ 11); specimen 13 
is from T. 13, 2, but this was altered to among 
(‘ Comus,’ 174) in 1645 ; specimen 14 is from 
21, 5, and looks like a contracted form of 
the same misspelling, a. horizontal line re- 
placing the dropped n; in 1645 the word 
appeared as amongst (‘ Comus,’ 629). It is 
perhaps worth noting here that: while among. 
occurs 81 times in ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
‘Paradise Regained,’ the form amongst only 
occurs once.* This form was evidently. more 


* Bradshaw’s ‘ Concordanee to Milton’s Poems 


(1824). 
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favoured b Milton simile (PI Te 
10 to four tines, or an ehown an the, 
average of once per 256 lines. It occurs in | Beeching’s edition of Milton’s pry 
the Ovid script five times, or an average of It is not difficult to coll : ‘ao 
once per 265 lines ; on the first two appear- evidence of the same kind ~ "tae 
ances in this script the word is amouwngst; | time and patience and 
specimen 12 is one of them, the other occurs ‘tedious; it will perhaps if 
in the specimen stanza published recently reserve further word examples fo 4 hee 
(pp. 202-3). The other three instances occur occasion and look next m9 cert io cabal 
in later of script and the word letters which deserve 
is then correctly spelled, one of these is sh i - | 
15 if the scribe was in | of ‘te 
by his the two vertical limbs the first is generally 
| s II. 1 from Sotheby (PI. xtv.), IL. 5 
ree the Ovid script, and IT. 4 from T. 10, 
ns a ee is perhaps 1, all show the same type and differ only in 
ithe 2 — berger In specimen IL. 7 from T. 36, the tip 
hes tail is curled, but so it is in IL, 6, 8, 9, 
13, 1. Incidentally the word peiret in 9 is 
specimen 15 illustrates the marked dis-| that 9 is a hand 
and ordinary Milton type of that “shade of timidity 
e respective letters except the p, whi speci 
varieties we were led to expect in an earlier from the Ovid script; the capital C vn 
Milton script. The ¢, as already stated, a strong ble 
shows little variety ; the short cross stroke ‘the slight Gatteni 
is sometimes more horizontal, as in specimens “most distinet in "3. and 10 eo ph gen 
19 from the Ovid script and 20 from T. 1, 13, ‘most uniform in 2 and 14 ae i vv 
which, except for in fineness of ‘well. Specimens 15 and 16 
pen, are practically identical; at other quite an exceptional form of capit 1 O- i 
begins at the foot of | occurs only I think, in cae Ovid 
ypes of s have already been seen i ‘of. Milton’: i 
when an initial s is joined | i i i 
specimen 16, and also in specimen "D4 Christ 
; 2 | to s College, Cambridge, but in a 
blance is quite obvious, but the sang pe 
is using the finer pen. When the initial | ; i 7 
s is joined to the second. letter gp gp “the 
P e 5 re The clder form o used in both these 
‘ UL. script. is is exactly what Hor- 
script is more elaborate than in 23 from quiring an unusual knowled f - 
T. 4, 27, and this is what we were led to’ ship, ome Milton was not a he ie oe 
——. It more nearly resembles specimen ‘these opportunities or to fe no = at 
the | of the skill and knowledge when acquired. 
H script by Milton of date 162- is per- 
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fectly natural; their presence in the script 
of another boy, written fifty years later, 
would be amazing. This elaborate pen- 
manship is also seen in the really decorative 
P of specimen II. 24 from the seript; it 
is almost the only one of the kind in the 
script and was probably a special effort in 
honour of Pan. The scribe uses generally 
the simple P so common in Milton's script, 
seen in specimen IT. 17 from T, 40, 13, 10,* and 
in specimen 18 from the Ovid seript. The 
straight stroke is sometimes slightly waved 
and tailed, this variety is seen in specimen 
II. 19 from T. 40, 13, 14, and alsc in UI. 21 
from the Ovid script ; this is seen also in 
II. 20 from Sotheby (Pl. xX1Vv.). 
variety of capital P frequently found in 
the Ovid script is seen in specimens II. 
22, 23 from that script. This is very 
likely another of the unusual capitals noted 
by Horwood in the Prolusio script ; it also 
illustrates the more elabcrate penmanship 
distinguishing this earlier Ovid script. 
As a general rule the small 7 in the Ovid 
script, and in. Milton’s adult script, resembles 
the straight Greek iota with the addition 
of a dot, and is not connected to the next 
letter. This type is well seen in specimen I. 
15 from the Ovid script, and examples 
from T. facsimiles occur in later illustrations. 
Sometimes, however, the i is complete and 


* Facsimile 40, sonnet 13 (fair copy), line 10. 


A third | 


joins the next letter; this is true of both 
scripts and is seen in the four specimens II. 
13 from T. 41, and II. 10, 18, 22 from the 
Ovid script; the general resemblance is 
obvious here. Before we leave group II. 
it is convenient to draw attention to the 
marked disconnexion of letters in specimen 
18, and to the similarity in type of the h 
used in specimens 20, 21, 22. From this 
and other features, specimen 20 from 
Sotheby (Pl. xiv.) may probably be referred 
to an earlier date than any of the T. script. 
This introductory discussion of the hand- 
writing and orthography of the script, 
brief as it is, must include some 
additicnal illustrations ; these will, I hope, 
be published in the next number. 
Hucu C. H, Canny. 
(To be continued.) 


GUIDE-BOOKS. 


A CORRESPONDENT in The Times of July 
25 wonders if any collector has specialized 
in old guide-books. As a matter of fact 
several private collections of Guides and 
Itineraries exist, and catalogues of the 
British and Irish Road Books and Itinera- 
ries up to the year 1850, as well as of the 
French Guides-Routiers, are in print and may 
be consulted; but, as these publications 
have a range ‘in time of three hundred and 
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seventy years and a very voluminous biblio- 
graphy, to make anything like a complete 
collection of the descriptive works which fall 
within the classification ‘ Guide- Books,’ with 
examples of all the long series of editions 
involved, would be a very serious under- 
taking. In the limited classification of Road 
Books and Itineraries, if we exclude the 
accounts of the pilgrim journeys to Jeru- 
salem and other places of religious interest 
which appeared in print very. early in the 
sixteenth century, the starting-point seems 
to be ‘La Guide des Chemins de France,’ 
and ‘Les Voyages de plusieurs endroits de 
_ France: et encores de la Terre Saincte, 

d’Espaigne, d’Italie, et autres pays,’ pub- 
lished by Charles Estienne at Paris in 1552, 
of the former of which the reprints continue 
until 1623. This is followed by ‘ La Guide 
des Chemins d’ Angleterre,’ published in Paris 
in 1579 by Jean Bernard, and by the ‘ Som- 
maire Description de la France, Allemagne, 
Italie et Espagne,’ issued by Théodore de 
Mayerne-Turquet at Geneva in 1591, which 
was reprinted up to 16538. Amongst similar 
publications which had a long range in time 
are ‘Le Voyage de France, dressé pour la 
commodité des Francois et Estrangers’ of 
Du Verdier (1655-1687), the ‘ Nouvelle De- 
scription de la France’ of Piganiol de La 


Force (1715-1753), the ‘ Nouveau Voyage de | 


France ’ (1718-1771), ‘ Le Géographe Manuel, 
contenant la Description de tous les Pais 
du Monde’ of the Abbé Expilly (1757-1803), 
and many others published on the continent 
of Europe; while in England ‘ The Travel- 
ler’s Pocket Book (1676-1794) and the well- 
known ‘ Britannia Depicta ’ (1720-1764) went 
through a number of editions; of Daniel 
Paterson’s ‘ New and Accurate Description ’ 
there were at least twenty issues (1771- 
1832) and of Cary’s ‘ New Itinerary’ eleven 
(1798-1823). These are only examples from 
the earlier period. 


the Chronicles of England’ (1570), and in his | 
The output of the | 


*Litle Treatise’ of 1571. 
last hundred years in descriptive works asso- 
ciated with systematic travel is impossible 
of computation without very considerable 
labour and study. What appears above may 
be sufficient to show how large, biblio- 
graphically, is the subject, and to indicate 
in outline what has already been done 
towards its elucidation. 
H. Georce 
Odsey, Ashwell, Baldock. 


MICHELET ON CatviIN’s HovusE ar 
GENEVA.—Michelet represents Calvin as 
shocked when he arrived at Geneva to take 
up his residence there ; he tells us that the 
gay city seemed to the stern Frenchman a 
temptation of the Evil One to lure him away 
from the austere life to which he had vowed 

‘himself. And then the imaginative his- 
torian goes on :— 

Il chercha la rue la plus noire, d’ot l’on ne vit 
ni le lac ni les Alpes, l’ombre humide et verdatre 
des grands murs de Saint Pierre (‘ Histoire de 
France,’ Bk. XI., chap. vi.). 

There is no doubt that this sentence con- 
tains gross misstatement. The street 
where Calvin lived is even to-day gloomy 
and narrow, but it is not likely that it was 
any gloomier or narrower than most of the 
other streets of Geneva in the sixteenth 
century. The house was chosen for him, 
and there was some difficulty in getting it. 
Though the front looked out on a narrow 
and gloomy street, there was a garden at 
the back, and from it a view of the Jura on 
the left, the Alps on the right, and the lake 
in between. Certain people, anxious to 
‘exaggerate the asceticism of Calvin, at a 
time when many of his followers ran extreme 
risks, have insinuated that he did not use 
the garden, but this assertion, unlikely in 
itself, seems to be contradicted by the tone 
of a letter that Calvin himself wrote to 
Jacques de Bourgogne, who had requested 
him to find a house for him at Geneva. 
Calvin describes a house close to his own, 
and points out that it had a garden and a 
good view, in a way that suggests that he 
had a quick eye for such advantages. An 
open space, roughly corresponding to Calvin’s 
garden, still exists, though the house was 
pulled down in 1706 and a larger building 
erected on its site. The Genevese, by the 


It may be noted, as, 
regards the roads of England and Wales, 
that they are first known in printed tabular | 
form in Richard Grafton’s ‘ Abridgement of | 


way, have been somewhat iconoclastic in 
their time, for not only has Calvin’s house 
disappeared but the home that sheltered 
Rousseau in his youth has also vanished. 
Finally, in Doumergue’s description of 
Geneva in Calvin’s time there is a reproduc- 
tion of what appears to be an old print of 
the view of the lake from the windows of 
Calvin’s house, T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
The Authors’ Club, Whitehall, S.W. 


Mary alias WHITE 


St. 
inter- 


Cuappet.—In Mr. WALTER 


esting article, ‘Whitechapel as an East 
London Norfolk Colony’ (see 12 8. x. 345), 
| he says that “as late as 18 Hy. VII. (1502/3), 
|there is a mention of “the parish of St. 
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Mary Matfelon, otherwise called White 
Chapel.”” I have found a much later in- 
stance among the Bowrey Papers, now in 
the possession of Colonel Henry Howard. 
A document (mutilated) endorsed “ Mr. 
Roys Suretyship for Mrs. Buck,” dated 
May 13, 1696, describes Sarah Buck as 
“of the Parish of St. Mary Matfellon als 
White Chappel.” R. C. TemMere. 


Sir RicHARD WHITTINGTON’S EpiTaPH.— 
In ‘Southey’s Commonplace Book’ (4th 
series), at p. 119, is given, as from Stow, 
Whittington’s epitaph, formerly in the 
Church of St. Michael, Paternoster Royal, 
or Tower Royal, as follows :— 

Ut fragrans Nardus fama fuit iste Richardus 
Albificans villam, qui juste rexerat illam. 

Flos mercatorum, Fundator presbyterorum, 

Sic & egenorum, testis sit cetus eorum. 

Omnibus exemplum,barathrum vincendo morosum, 
Condidit hoc templum Michaelis, quam speciosum ! 
Regia spes & fores, divinis res rata turbis, 
Pauperibus Pater extiterat Major quater urbis. 
Martius hune vicit. En! annos gens tibi dicit. 
Finiit ipse dies. Sis sibi, Christe, quies. Amen. 
Southey points out that ** Albificans villam ” 
represents Whittington, 7.e., Whiting-town. 
The editor, J. W. Warter, says :— 

This epitaph is not in the copy of Stow before 
me. These lines are _ evidently defective. 
Weever, in his ‘ Funeral Monuments,’ calls it 
“crazed and imperfect’ (p. 407). 

In the seventh line “‘ divinis ” is obviously 

a misreading for “ divinaque,” and in the 

ninth line it is not easy to see how either 

Whittington or “ Albificans villam” can 

reveal to us his age. Apart from this the 

lines present no difficulty. I have ven- 

tured to paraphase them as follows :— 

Like fragrant spikenard was in fame this Richard 

Whiting the town, which erst he justly ruled : 

The flower of Mercers, founder of a college 

For priests, and of an almshouse for the needy : 

Let those who benefit bear testimony ! 

All men’s example, conquering the Pit, 

He founded this fair fane in Michael’s honour 

His sovereign’s hope and bondsman, by the crowd 

Was deemed a thing divine. The poor found in him 

A father, who was four times Mayor of London. 

March laid him low. His years his surname tells. 

His days are done. Be Thou, O Christ, his rest. 
Amen. 


J OHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


? 


TRINKET.—The ‘N.E.D.’ suggests that 
this word may be connected with trick, 
though evidence is wanting. I can supply 
what may be the missing link : — 

You may assoone furnish an armie, as supplie 
all their trickets and toyes; there are more 


fashions extant, then there is varietie in nature ; 
the French attire, the Spanish band, the Dutch 


coller, the Flemish bodies, you would wonder 

of what countrie or nation they were (Godfrey 

Goodman, ‘ Fall of Man,’ 1616, p. 130). 
RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Srr RIcHARD SHELLEY (c. 1513-1589).— 
I find him mentioned on p. 83 of d’Amboise’s 
‘Trailte des Devises’ (Paris, 1620), as 
follows :— 

Richard Scelley grand Prieur d’ Angleterre a 
pris d’vn quanton de ses armes le Faucon blanc 
pour devise, qui n’ait [nait, nascitur] sur les 
rochers de Moscovie, ce dit le Baron d’ Herbustin, 
& est d’vn si noble et franc naturel, qu’ayant 
tenu la nuict quelque petit oyselet sur sa poitrine 
afin de Veschaufer, il le laisse aller libre & 
quitte le matin, comme le montre le mot F. E. y 
Fidalguya. 

RicHarpD H. THORNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Horo.oGers, IN Lonpon Porr.—Corre- 
spondents are now to the fore with ample 
evidence that high-class horologers, or 
watch and clock makers, were really numerous 
in London Port in the Georgian heyday of the 
British Mercantile Marine, before the con- 
struction of great docks in either of the 
two sections which by River customs and 
laws, and by trade regulations, divided the 
water-navigation at Ratcliffe Cross Stairs. 
The name of William Kipling of Broad 
Street, near Ratcliffe Cross, is berne on 
known examples dated 1710, 1720, 1730. 
The same name figures on a bracket clock 
‘*found ’’ among the loot from the Chinese 
iimperor’s Summer Palace at Peking in 
1860. This curio—whose history was prob- 
ably various and romantic—had crown 
escapements, and there was a “pull re- 
peater ”’ with eight bells (said to be still work- 
able); and an engraved inset back-plate 
bears the dates 1705-1737. The names of 
William and John Kipling are on other 
clocks of 1750; and by local assessment 
papers it appears that the Kiplings were 
succeeded by Charles Boseley during the 
period 1750 to 1766. Richard Motley, of 
the Clockmaker’s Company, 1682, “fat the 
Hand and Buckle, near King Edward 
Stairs, Wapping,” is responsible for the 
mechanism of a long Oriental lacquer- 
ease clock, dating about 1720. And the 
same horologer is seen in another long case 
of mahogany, pendulum worked. More- 
over, the expert Mr. Britten has seen another 
fine example of William Kipling’s crafts- 
manship in “an oak long-case_ clock, 
square dial, period Queen Anne, 1705-37.” 
At all these local establishments, aiong 
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London Street, Broad Street, Wapping 
Side, Ratcliffe Highway and other places, a 
considerable business was done in buyi 
and selling nautical instruments of all kinds, 
in trading in jewellery and other adornment of 
Stepney sailors’ doxies with very florid 
tastes. In the long last some dealers 
drifted into bullion exchange, and to home 
and foreign silk-pieces dealing; some to 
the thriving business of miscellaneous 
pawnbroking and even “ receiving” ; and 
some towards modern international bank- 
ing. The same process is observable at 
other English seaports: ‘“‘the sight of 
means to do ill-deeds makes ill-deeds — 
Mc. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 


| 

DESCENDANTS OF PERKIN WARBECK.— | 
In a copy of Horace Walpole’s ‘ Historic 
Doubts on the Life and Reign of King 
Richard the Third’ that I have recently 
bought, which appears to have been the 
property of Thomas Christopher Banks, the 
genealogist and champion of the Nova 
Scotia baronets, occurs the following manu- | 
script note :— 

A family of the name of Warbeck was highly 
respectable in the County of Carmarthen, temp. 
Edward IV. A Philip Warbeck was bailiff of 
Carmarthen in 1438, John Warbeck was Mayor 
in 1462, also a John (probably the same) in 1474. 
From a rare book intituled ‘The History of the. 
Impostors Simnel and Warbeck,’ London, 1745, it. 
appears his lineage was prepared for him by | 
Authority. Vide Sir H. Madden’s Papers on this 
subject in 27th vol. of Archwologia. 

There are many circumstances to induce a belief 
that Perkin W. was a son of K. Edw. by Jane 
Shore, and that after the death of the King he was 
sent by his mother to her uncle in Holland, 
assuming his mother’s maiden name of Warbeck. | 
His strong likeness to K. Edw. tends to corro- | 
borate this. 

Having been thus educated and brought up by | 
his uncle, it may well be imagined he had become | 
informed of all those circumstances of which the 
Duchess of Burgundy is said to have instructed 
him, without her so doing, and knew them better 
than she could tell him. 

When at Douay in Flanders, after the Peace of 
1813, I met a German officer of the Allied Army, 
who, talking of his descent, among other matters, 
mentioned that he was derived from the family of 
Warbeck, and would, when he returned home, 
send me some very interesting Memoirs not known 
to English historians. I, however, only received 


| much honour by the English Court. 


some short notes, which some day I probably may 
publish. (Signed) T. C. Banks. 


This ends Banks’s note, but there is also 
included in the volume a manuscript 
pedigree as follows :— 


King Edw. IV.=Jane'Shore, died in great povert 
| 18 Hen. VIII. 


Richard Plantagenet,=Cath., d. of Geo. Gordon, 
falsely called Perkin 2nd Earl of Huntly. 
Warbeck, executed 
Nov. 16, 1499. 


George Edward, = Janet, d. of a Sir Jas. 


only child, | Douglas. 
ob. c. 1562. | 
| | 
Richard, = Adeliza, d. Francis, a Janet. 
ob. vi.par.,| of Jasper Jesuit, Arminta, 
1558. | ,aGer- called Don (Nuns.)} 
manbaron. Francisco. _ 
| 
Richard, =Gracia Cae- Augustus. Adeline. 
_ ob.c. 1600. ! cilia de Charles. Eloise. 
| Spinola. 
| | | 
| Alphonsus = Anna Glori- Maximi- Paulina 
osa Gon- lian. Gracia. 
zales. 
i | 
Edward = Cornelia, Frederick. Lucretia. 
Maximi- | d.of Count Alexander. Clarissa. 
lian. Norbonne. Gustavus. Anna 
| | 
Philip Ed- Leonora, d. Adolphus. Celestia 
ward,baron of Charles, Peter Gre- Magdalen 
de Walchen Baron de gory (a Augusta, 
in right of | Walchen. monk). only dau. 
his wife. (a nun). 


Ernest = Calandra Aurelia, 
Baron de Wal- Felicia de m. a noble 
chen. Gompertz. Austrian. 

The above pedigree looks a very suspicious 
one in view of the absence of surname on the 
male side, but it would be interesting to learn 
whether there is any family claiming descent 
from Perkin Warbeck, and whether the 
impostor, if impostor he were, had any son 
by his wife, Lady Catherine Gordon. The 
latter, as is well known, was received with 
Horace 
Walpole himself is strongly of the opinion 
that Perkin Warbeck was the son of Edward 
IV. by his Queen, and therefore was the real 
Duke of York and heir to the Crown. 

Has any further evidence on this point 
been discovered since Walpole wrote, and 
has satisfactory evidence ever been offered 
that the bodies discovered in the Tower were 
really those of King Edward V. and his 
brother ? Evans LEWIN. 

Royal Colonial Institute. 
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MicHaEL Dant.—I am engaged on a out, what had been previously noted by the 
monograph of .the Swedish artist, Michael | Rev. E. Farrer in his ‘Church Heraldry of 
Dahl, who came to England in about) Norfolk,’ that a quarterly coat carved on 
1682. He then travelled abroad and the porch, 1 and 4 a double-headed eagle 
worked for some time in Rome. He settled (the Imperial arms), 2 and 3 a lion rampant 
in London in 1688 and died here in queue forehée (Bohemia), impaled another 
1743. Though I have traced between quarterly coat, 1 and 4 three fleurs-de-lis, 
two hundred and three hundred of his por- and 2 and 3 three lions passant (the old coat 
traits, I am nct satisfied that I have found ot England). 
enough from his early brush. I kncw that Also that another coat on the same porch 
he painted in his young days portraits of his was of Stafford impaling Roos, which pre- 
friend Christian Reisen (sold at Walpole’s sumably referred to a match ketween Thos. 
sale at Strawberry Hill), and C. K6énigs- Roos, who died 1389, and Beatrix Stafford, 
marck. Possibly your readers could help and that in this case too the wife was made 
me and would know the whereabouts of some to impale her husband’s arms. 
of his portrait groups, classical subjects,, All I could then suggest was that the 
drawings, miniatures, letters, and auto- architect sketched the coats on thin paper 
graphs, or any mention of Dahl or his and that the mason in error cut the coats 
descendants (he left two daughters) in from the reverse, or possibly that he had 
literature, letters, &c. I am also trying given him for a pattern a quarry of armorial 
to trace the sale catalogue of his household glass and copied from the wrong side. 
effects, including pictures, which were sold) Now I find that in Neale’s ‘ Westminster 
by Mr. Cock at the Great Piazza, Covent Abbey’ (vol. ii., p. 110) the same thing 
Garden, in January and February, 1744. occurs on the monument to Queen Anne of 

I should likewise be very glad of any Bohemia, and I see by Edmondson’s * Her- 
information concerning the work of Dahl’s aldry’ (p. 184) that Katherine of France, 


Swedish pupils, Hans Hysing, J. F. Schroe- 
der, Lorenz Pasch, and Christian Richter, 
and that of Charles Boit and O. F. Peterson, 
miniaturists, who frequently copied in 
miniature after Dahl. NISSER. 


Otp FreLtp-NAMES.—Amongst these in 
the neighbourhood of Sheffield Park, Sussex, 
I have found the following, and should like 
to know if they are familiar in other parts 
of England, and if any explanation can be 
given as to their origin: Crabstalk Field ; 
Ley Meadow ; Pook’s Hall Field; Butter 
Box Platte; Buttered Pig. 


| the consort of Henry V., had her arms im- 
_ paled with those of her husband. 

Was there ever a custom for a Queen to 

impale her husband’s arms ? 

The seal of Anne of Bohemia (Birch’s 
‘Seals,’ vol. i., p. 101, No. 804,-a.p. 1390, 
from Addl. Charters, 20,396) gives France 
quartering England impaling the German 
Empire quartering Bohemia, which is normal. 

WALTER RYE. 


Cosson : ‘ THE SENSITIVE PLANT.’—Can 
_any reader supply the date of a poem, ‘ The 
Sensitive Plant,’ by J. S. Cobbold of Nun- 


The last name is in Wapsbourne Farm, eaton ? From the detached newspaper clip- 
which at one time, I believe, belonged to) ping, without any identification marks, which 
the Morley family, well-known iron-masters, contained the poem I should judge it ap- 
and as the shape of the field resembles| peared in the late eighteenth or early nine- 


| 
somewhat the pigs used in iron-foundry | 


work, | wonder if it has any allusion to this. | 
WOLSELEY. | 


teenth century. KAUFMAN. 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


BETTON AND EVANS OF SHREWSBURY.— 


Massetts Place, Scaynes Hill, Sussex. | 
I am anxious to obtain some information 


WIFE IMPALING HusBanp’s Coat.—At a as to the work carried out in the last century 
recent meeting of the Norfolk and Norwich by Messrs. Betton and Evans of Shrewsbury, 
Archeological Society at Cley-by-the-Sea,| the famous stained-glass firm. I know that 
In @ paper read by me, which I think showed | they “‘ restored’ the ancient glass in Win- 
that the crowned heads of a King and a chester College Chapel by removing it and 
Queen which appear on the porch there’ substituting a facsimile copy, and believe 
were meant to depict Richard II. and his' that they did the same thing to the east 
wife, the good Queen of Bohemia (and not' windows of both St. Lawrence Church, 
Edward I. or Edward ILI. and their wives, Ludlow, and St. Mary’s Church, Shrewsbury. 
as has been variously suggested), I pointed! I should be glad to know of any other works 
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of glass “ restoration ’’ that they undertook, 
also to know whether they ever inserted 
painted glass either new or old in private 
houses. Joun D. Le CovurTevr. 


BADGE OF Rank : WinG.—Horse Guards, 
General Order dated Feb. 19, 1810, on the 
subject of badges of rank for officers of the 
Army, contains the following paragraph :— 

Field Officers of Fusileer and Light Infantry 
Corps, as likewise, the Captains of Flank Com- 
panies who have the Brevet Rank of Field Officer, 
are to wear Wings in addition to their Epaulettes. 

What was a “Wing” and how was it 
worn ? J. H. Lestie (Lieut.-Col.). 


BREED OF CATTLE : BELTED GALLOWAY.— 
For some time past I have been trying to get 
information concerning the origin and early 
history of the breed of cattle known as 
Belted Galloways. So far my efforts have 
brought me no reward. I should be glad if 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me any 
information on the subject. 

JoHN KINcarD. 


Brepin.—Can any reader give any in- 
formation on the following points ? 

Is there any explanation as to how St. 
Mary Bredin’s Church at Canterbury got 
this name, other than that the name is a 
corruption of “‘St. Mary’s by, or at, the 
Riding Gate ” ? 

Does this name appear on the Roll at 
Battle Abbey ? INTERESTED. 


Otp Lonpon BRIDGE: DIVERSION OF 
RivEeR.—I read a few days ago that when old 
London Bridge was built, a cutting was made 
from Battersea to Rotherhithe to divert the 
river so that the foundations for the bridge 
could be worked. I know both Battersea 
and Rotherhithe fairly well, but cannot find 
any trace of this river cutting. Can any 


reader kindly give me some information on 
this subject ? R. F. 
Battersea. 


[Dr. Wallis, in a letter to Pepys of Oct. 24, 
1699, says 


**T had one Sunday preached for Mr. Gataker, 


at Redriff, and lodged there that night. Next 
morning I walked with him over the fields to 
Lambeth, meaning there to cross the Thames to 
Westminster. He showed me in the passage 
diverse remains of the old channel, which had 
heretofore been made from Redriff to Lambeth, 
for diverting the Thames whilst London Bridge 
was building, all in a straight line or near it, but 
with great intervals, which had been long since 
filled up; those remains, which then appeared 
very visible, are, I suspect, all or most of them 
filled up before this time, for it is more than fifty 


years ago, and people in those marshes would be 
more fond of so much meadow grounds than to 
let those lakes remain unfilled ; and he told me 
of many other such remains which had been 
within his memory, but were then filled up. . . .” 

Wheatley and Cunningham, who, in ‘ London 
Past and Present,’ refer to this, speak of traces 
remaining in Charles II.’s reign, but it will be 
observed that Wallis, in 1699, is speaking of a 
time fifty years before.] 


JEANNE D’AUVERGNE.—W ould any reader 
kindly inform me if Jeanne d’ Auvergne, the 
second wife of King John of France, was the 
heiress of Auvergne and Boulogne ? 

If so, to whom did her heritage revert, 
for her two children, those of her first 
Burgundian marriage, Philip, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and his sister, the Damsel of Bur- 
gundy, died childless soon after their 
mother ? ELEANOR F. Cosy. 

Meon Stoke, Bishops Waltham, Hants. 


relative of mine in 
possession of a pair of painted wooden fire- 
screens representing a boy and girl in early 
eighteenth-century costume, recently had 
‘a visit from a lady connoisseur, who was 
‘charmed with them, and termed them 
|‘* whympsies.” This is quite a new word 
|to me, and I should be glad to know its 
origin. JI do not find it in the ‘ Imperial 
Dictionary.’ D. 


HEYGATE.—James Heygate of Southend, 
| Essex, and Roecliffe, Leicestershire (1747- 
_ 1833), a London banker, joined the firm of 
Pares’s Bank at Leicester within a year of its 
foundation in 1800. William Heygate, his 
son (1782-1844), also a London banker, 
| joined the Leicester bank about 1813. He 
_was Lord Mayor of London and M.P. for 
| Sudbury, and was created a baronet in 1831. 
|! What and where was their London bank ? 
Any information about them will be wel- 
comed. CHARLES J. BILLson. 
33, St. Anne’s Road, Eastbourne. 


THE COMPARATIVE DEGREE.—Are degrees 
of comparison logically correct in the case 
of the words “ historic,’ “ strategic,” “ in- 
valuable,” 7.e., can one properly say ‘‘ more 
historic,’ “‘ more strategic,” more invalu- 
able” ? W. CoLpsTREAM. 


Loveticu (LONELICH).—I am desirous of 
obtaining information regarding Henry 
Lovelich, or Lonelich, who in or about 1450 
made a translation from the French of ‘ The 
Holy Grail.’ The only information I have 
so far been able to glean is that he was a 
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citizen of London and a member of the 
Skinners’ Company of London. Inquiries at 
the Skinners’ Hall have failed to trace him, 
owing, I understand, to the registers being 
of a much later date than 1450. Perhaps 
some reader could assist me. PB..G: B. 


BastE Town Ciock.—The late Henry 
Grey Graham, in his ‘ Literary and Histori- | 
cal Essays’ (London, 1908), at p. 73, writes of 
the bitterness felt in former days by the ancient 
and decayed, and therefore proud, part of the! 
City of Bale to the new and prosperous quarters, 
whose spleen was ingeniously displayed by the 
mechanism of the town clock, which on striking 
the hour thrusts forth a tongue from its face, as 
if in contempt and defiance of the lower town 
which it haughtily overlooks. 

When was this clock set up, and, if it be 
not still in existence, when was it destroyed ? 

‘Murray’s Switzerland’ (19th ed.), at 
p. 282, says :— 

Down to 1798 the clocks of Bale went an hour 
in advance of those in other Swiss towns. This 
singular custom arose, according to one tradition, 
from a conspiracy to open the gates to an enemy 
at midnight having been defeated by the clock 
striking 1 instead of 12. According to another 
account, the clocks were put on at the time of the 
Council in consequence of the unpunctual habits , 
of the Fathers. = Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SAVIDGE SURNAME.—Can any reader give 
any information on the surname Savidge, 
as distinct from Savage. In old parish 
registers it has been spelt both ways in the 


same family. E. T. (née SAVIDGE). 


‘ENDYMION’: HORTENSIUS. 
—Whom did Disraeli intend to portray, 
in his novel ‘ Endymion,’ by the character 
Hortensius. 

The late G. W. E. Russell, in his ‘A 
Pocketful of Sixpences,’ chap. ii., was of 
opinion that Disraeli intended his early 
friend Sir Alexander Cockburn, who became 
Lord Chief Justice. 

The late F. C. Philips, however, in his 
“My Varied Life’ (1914), chap. vii., seemed 
equally sure that Sir William Harcourt 
(who was also a personal friend of Disraeli 
for many years) was the prototype of Hor- 
tensius. 

Did not the first Earl of Selborne record | 
somewhere in his * Memorials,’ that neither ; 
Cockburn or Harcourt was intended by the | 
author, but quite a different counsel ? 

Possibly the character of Hortensius 
was of a composite nature. It would be 
interesting, however, to learn if anything 
is definitely known on this subject. 

Frepk. C. WHITE. | 


| Devon. 


Foxtry, HEREFORDSHIRE.—I should be 
glad to know if there exists an engraving of 
the original red-brick mansion of Foxley in 
Yazor parish, Hereford, the old seat of the 
Rodd family, which was pulled down in 1717 
by Robert Price, Baron of the Exchequer, 
a new edifice being erected in its stead. He 
married, in 1679, Lucy, eldest daughter and 
co-heir of Robert Rodd, Esq., of Foxley, 
and the place remained the property of the 
Price family till the death of Sir Robert 
Price, second baronet, in 1857, when the 
title became extinct. Iam told that the fine 
red-brick dovecote still standing is the sole 
remnant of the former mansion of red brick. 
Any information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


PEARCE.—Where is Pearce Hall in York- 


‘shire and what is the origin of this family 


of Pearce? Are they a branch of Peirse 
of Bedale and do they claim descent from 
the Percys ? HESPERIAN. 


RALEIGH.—I should like to learn of the 
connexion, if any, between the Raleighs 
of Warwickshire and those of Somerset and 
HESPERIAN. 


JosHua RussELLt.—Can anyone give bio- 
graphical details (especially as to places of 
education) of the Rev. Joshua Russell, 
a Baptist minister who lived during the 
first half of the last century ? He wrote a 
Journal of a tour in Ceylon and India, and 
some other works of a religious character. 


W. 8. 


GREATOREX.—Anthony Greatorex was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in April, 
1746, aged 11, and John Anthony Greatorex 
in June, 1782. I should be glad to have any 
information about them. G. F. R. B. 


Henry GoRING, son of Sir Henry Goring, 
Bart., was born in 1708 or 1709. He is 
said to have become a General in the 
Prussian service. I should be glad to 
obtain particulars of his career and the date 
and place of his death GF. R. B. 


Mite.—Louis II., Count of Flanders, 
who succeeded his father, Louis I., in 
1346, at the age of 16, and died in 1384, is 
generally known as Louis de Male (or de 
Malle) ‘“‘pour ce quil fut né a Male.” 
Where is Male ? F. H. €. 


_ [See ante, pp. 38, 56.] 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—l. 
“* And when the greatest scorer of all 
Comes to write your name, 
He writes not if you won or lost 
But how you played the game.” 


I should be glad if anyone could tell me the 


author’s name, the name of the poem, and, if 
possible, the name of some volume in which the 
poem has appeared. W. CowLisHAw. 


2. In John Penry’s Protestation, written from 
King’s Bench prison (May 22, 1593), he quotes 
the words :— 


| 1666 and subsequently. 
| Katherine Mangy appears to be 1680 and 


‘English Goldsmiths 


in 1609 ; followed by George Mangy, 1638 ; 


Henry Mangy, 1650; Thomas Mangy, 1664 ; 
George Mangy, 1675; and Arthur Mangy, 


| 1681. 


Articles have been found bearing Edward 
Mangy’s mark and Hull assay for the year 
The first record of 


the last 1697. 
Sir C. J. Jackson, in his latest edition of 
and their Marks,’ 


“ Ut parentum sic principis ac patriae seuerita- | says :— 
” | 


tem patiendo ac ferendo leniendam esse. 

_He ascribes them, apparently wrongly, to 
Cicero in a letter to Lentulus. Can anyone give 
me the true source of the quotation ? 

Wm. PIERCE. 


3. Can any reader tell me where the following 
sentence may be found :— 

“* Christian, sit ye here and rest,” or it may be 
“ Christian, sit and rest awhile.” GuNGA DIN. 

4. e 
served ”’ (or must be) 


5. Where can the following lines be found ?— 
“‘ Soul of my soul, I shall meet thee again, 
And with God be the rest.” 


? C—Nn. 


LEZZE. 
[0 thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee 


again, 
And with God be the rest ! ”’ 


| According 
| Plate,’ about twenty-five specimens have 


No evidence that the Goldsmiths of Hull were 
ever incorporated either by statute or charter has 
been found. It may have been that their Guild 
existed by sufferance and not by direct authority 
from the Crown. Their remoteness from London 
and comparative inaccessibility except by sea 
would account for their immunity from inter- 

'ference. In the seventeenth century the Gold- 


| smiths of Hull, as in many other towns, are found 
| to have been combined with workers in brass as 


Whence comes the dictum ‘‘ Youth will be | ‘‘ The Company of Goldsmiths and Braziers.” 
H. 


Further information concerning the subject 
of antique provincial silver assay marks 
will be found embodied in this work. 

F. BRADBURY. 


| Sheffield. 


to Cripps’s ‘Old English 


Browning, ‘ Dramatis Personae ’—‘ Prospice,’ ad come to light bearing various dates from 


fin.] 


Replies. 
DATE OF HULL HALL-MARKS ON 
SILVER. 
(12 S. xi. 209.) 
THE antiquity of Hull goldsmiths is very 


remote, probably late thirteenth century, | 


and their work terminated toward the latter 
end of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Silver articles to be found to-day bearing 
evidence of the Hull assay mark are chiefly 
spoons, and date of manufacture circa late 
seventeenth century. 


The initials on chalice and cover referred | 


to would in all probability be those of 
Katherine Mangy, and date 1680. 

The provincial hall-mark date letters are 
of course very similar to those struck in 
London, but should be easily distinguishable 
on account of the accompanying marks of 
origin. 

The Mangy family assayed their silver 
both at Hull and York. The first record of 


| 1621 to 1697. 


Many of them are in 
the possession of the Hull Trinity House. 
The Uleeby chalice is not mentioned. The 
Trinity House is stated to have a communion 
/eup by K. Mangy, and another communion 
cup by the same maker dated 1695 is at 
Skeffling, Yorks. 

An exhibition of antique silver took place 
in the Municipal Museum, Hull, in 1906. 
The collection was dispersed at Christie's 
the following year, when a porringer weighing 
4oz. 14dwt., Hull, initial letter A, by Edward 
Mangy, 1666, was sold for £137 3s. 6d. 

THos. SEYMOUR. 

Oxford. 


1. The original Hull town mark was H, 
but in the seventeenth century it was re- 
placed by three ducal coronets in pale. 

2. K.M. was the maker’s mark of Kathe- 
rine Mangy, whose silversmith’s work is as- 
eribed to the years 1680-97. 

3. There exists at Trinity House, Hull, 
a communion cup with town-maker’s and 


date mark identical with those described 
-by Canon FLETCHER as appearing on the 
| chalice and cover at Uleeby Church, Lincoln- 


them I can trace at York is that of Christo- | shire. 
pher Mangy, who took out his freedom there | 


4. Examples of date marks for Hull are 
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too few to enable a table of alphabetical letters D, E, and F in cursive capitals, and 
cycles to be compiled, consequently, in the one Roman capital G. The letter E on the 
present state of knowledge, the Lombardic | chalice referred to seems to have been used 
E of Hull cannot be deciphered with cer-| any time between 1680-97, and the letters 


tainty. |D and F were also used during the same 

5. Sir Charles Jackson is of opinion that | 
there never existed a regular Assay Office at 
Hull. It is to be hoped, however, that local 
historians will not regard this as final, par- | 
ticularly if the Company of Goldsmiths and | 
Braziers, which once existed in that town, 
have left any records. | 

6. I believe it correct to say that pro-| 
vincial date marks have never corresponded | 
with the London date mark of the Gold- | 
smiths’ Company. From 1773 to 1823 the 
Sheffield Office selected its date mark each 
year haphazardly, and in 1784 the alpha- 
betical letter determined on was, by chance 
presumably, the same as the London, but in 
form they were quite distinct. 

J. PauL DE CASTRO. 
1, Essex Court, Temple. 


Sir C. Jackson, in his ‘ English Gold- 
smiths,’ tells us as much as we are ever likely 
to know about the goldsmiths of Hull, who 
can be traced by records to the early period 
of 1427. They may have formed a guild, 
but were never incorporated by charter or 
statute. There is no evidence of any regu- 
lar Assay Office ever existing. Four date 
letters have been identified : D, about 1680 ; 
E and F, 1680-97—these in cursive (script) 
capitals ; about 1710, G, roman capital. | 
K.M., was the maker’s mark of Katherine 
Mangy, or Mangie, who may have succeeded, 
or been contemporanedus with, Edward, 


From the description of the marks on the 
chalice and cover given by CANON FLETCHER, | 
I should say that the articles were made at | 
Hull by Katherine Mangy. He might com-. 
pare the marks with a communion cup at 
Trinity House Chapel, Hull, although on. 
this piece the three crowns, or Hull town 
arms, is only given once. An example of 


years. 

From this your correspondent will gather 
that Katherme Mangy was the maker 
of the chalice between the years 1680-97. 
Most of the provincial Assay Offices had 
their own date letters, and there was no 
uniformity between them or connexion with 
the London Assay Office. This statement 
will be supported from a glance at Jackson’s 
‘English Goldsmiths and their Marks,’ or 
Cripps’s ‘ Old English Plate.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Rev. ALFRED STARKEY (12 S. xi. 210). 
—I was fellow-curate with Mr. Starkey at 
King’s Lynn (1857-60) and knew him 
intimately. He was born about 1832, 
was at St. Bees, 1858, ordained 1855, was 
curate at St. Martin’s, Worcester (1869-71), 
and became vicar of Ryton-on-Dunsmore, 
Coventry, in 1871. 

He was an acceptable preacher, a con- 
stant reader and writer of both poetry and 
prose, and a_ skilful performer on the 
violin, Some years ago he sent me a copy of & 
book which he had written, entitled ‘ Religio 
Clerici, suggested, I presume, by Sir 


Thomas Browne’s ‘ Religio Medici.” When 
and where he died I do not know. 
J. FERNIE. 


Lincoln. 

He received his theological training at St. 
Bees College, Cumberland, and was or- 
dained in 1855. He was vicar of Ryton-on- 


'Dunsmore, near Coventry, from 1871 to 


1912, and previously was curate of St. 
Margaret’s, Lynn Regis, and of St. Martin’s. 
Worcester. He was also the author of 
‘ Confessiones Clerici.’ 

D. REapD. 


ScrorpeE (12 S. xi. 211).— 
Arabella Edwards, by her will dated July 2, 


the work of Edward Mangie, or Mangy, 1747, bequeathed the residue of her estate 
will also be found there. to her great-nephew, Scrope Joseph, son of 
I think there is no doubt from what Jackson | her nephew, Gilbert Fleming, Lieut.-General 
and Cripps say that there never was an Assay | of the Leeward Islands. The mother’s 
Office open at Hull; but that an attempt was name was Catherine. Gilbert Fane, the 
made towards the end of the seventeenth cen- elder son, was baptized in 1727, in the 
tury to establish a system of marking with’ parish of St. Anne, Sandy Point, in the 
date letters is probable. The examples re- island of St. Kitts, but I can find no mention 
corded are too few from which to compile an of Scrope in the transcript of the register 
entire cycle of letters, as those discovered by | before me. He may have been born at 


both these authorities reveal nomore thanthe the time his mother may have died in 
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England, as the Governor remarried Nov. | years keeper of the Land Revenue Re- 
21, 1732, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Scrope| cords,” died Dec. 7, 1869, at Weighton 
was not mentioned in the wills of his father Road, Penge (The Times, Dec. 10, 1869), 
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and brother, so probably 


died young. and administration to his estate was granted — 


Portraits of John Scrope and Henry Fane to Sarah Ann Fearnside, his widow. 


(of Wormsley) are named, but they were 


It seems probable that Jonathan Fearn- 


only friends, and I have no clue to the side, who died at Brompton on Nov. 4, 


parentage of the first Mrs. Fleming. 
V. L. Ottver, F.S.A. 


following notes of administrations and wills, 


at Somerset House help to identify the two_ = 


Fearnsides inquired for :— 

Sarah Fearnside of Blacklands House, | 
Chelsea, by her will, dated July 30, 1807, 
appoints her brother, William Fearnside 
of Marsham Street, her sole legatee and, 
executor. She died June 30, 1811 (see. 
Gentleman’s Magazine) and administration 
with the will annexed was granted to her 
father, Jonathan Fearnside, on July 12, 
1811, her brother having died in her life-' 
time. On Nov. 6, 1812, administration 
de bonis non was granted, on the death of 
Jonathan Fearnside, to Elizabeth Fearnside, | 
widow, the sole executrix of the will of 
Jonathan Fearnside. 

William Fearnside had died in August, 
1807, at Biddlesford, I. of W. (see Genile- 
man’s Maazine), and administration to his 
estate was granted to Elizabeth, his widow. 
He is described in ‘ Hodson’s Directory ’ | 
as an artist. 

Jonathan Fearnside, the father of William 
and Sarah, died at Chelsea on Oct. 10, 
1812, aged 82 (see Gentleman's Magazine). 
In his will, dated July 1, 1812, and proved 
Oct. 31 of the same year (P.C.C., Oxford, 
454), he mentions, inter alios, his daughters- | 
in-law, Harriet and Elizabeth Fearnside, 
the latter of whom is appointed sole execu- | 
trix, and his grandchildren, William Gray | 
Fearnside and Farver Richard Fearnside. | 
He mentions . various oil-paintings and 
drawings by Myers (Jeremiah Meyer, R.A.), 
Worlidge and others, and leaves his books | 
to his grandson, W. G. Fearnside; and 
to ““my little Farver’’ he leaves a small 
library to be selected by his mother from. 
his brother’s books. The two boys and a) 
granddaughter, Sarah Priscilla Fearnside, | 
are residuary legatees. No mention is) 


made of the father of the children, but as 
Elizabeth is made sole executrix it seems| 
practically certain that they are the children 
of William and Elizabeth. | 

Tarver Richard Fearnside, “for many | 


Pilton. 


| 1801, was the husband of the other daughter- 


‘in-law, Harriet, but of this I have found 
Weymouth. | 


FEARNSIDE (12 S. xi. 149, 197).—The 


no proof. J. B. 
Watter Woop oF Devon (1258. xi. 189).— 
hose who are working at the history of 
North Devon families now have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the collections of the 
Rev. John R. Powell (‘‘ Marland ’’), a local 
expert in this branch of knowledge, who 
died in 1920. Mr. Powell’s collections, 
contained in some _ thirty-seven quarto 
volumes, were presented to the county a 
few months ago and are kept at Exeter 
City Library. ° 

In addition to the Chichester family, 
about which much has been printed, some 
of the names mentioned in the question 
are of more than private interest. The 
Bret, Butt, or Byrt family lived at Pillond 
One member (Joan) married a 
Chichester in the time of Edward IV.; 
another (Robert) was chief seneschal of 
Pilton Priory ; and a third (Alexander) is 
commemorated by a brass in Pilton Church, 
He left land in Pilton to Bishop Woolton. 


_Of the executors, Walter Berrell would not 


improbably be connected with. the Burrell 
of Cheriton Bishop named at 10 8. xii. 423; 
Henry Downe we may identify with Henry 
Downe of Barnstaple, merchant, whose 
** Boocke of Memoryall’ (1561) was printed in 
Miscellanea Gen. et Her., 3rd series, vol. i., 
pp. 196-8 (1896). Bulworthie would perhaps 
be connected with Thomas Bellworthy, who 
was rector of Petrockstow in 1536. M. 


Hottoway (12 8. xi. 192).—In a bio- 
graphical note on Thomas Holloway in 
The Western Antiquary, vol. iv., p. 183, the 
mother’s maiden name is given as Chellew, 
and she is said to have been the daughter 
of a farmer at Trelyan in Lelant. M. ° 


UNIDENTIFIED (12 xi. 210).— 
Possibly “‘ St. Arasym’’ may be a variant 
form for St. Arsenius, an anchoret living 
in the fifth century and afterwards Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, but deposed by 
the Emperor, Michael Paleologus. The 
Arsenians, a party called after this saint, 
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were prominent in Church squabbles at 
Constantinople towards the end of the 
thirteenth century. W. M. B. 


LAURA BELL (OR THISTLETHWAYTE) (1258. 
xi. 191, 234).—I wrote a rather full account 
of the life and career of this notorious 
lady—who in later life “took religion” 
and married Augustus Frederick Thistle- 
thwaite (not Thistlewayte)—in The Sporting 
Times of July 17, 1915. 

The late Charles Jerningham (** Marma- 
duke ’’) narrated an incident relating to a 
ring given to her by Salar Jung—one of her 
many admirers—in Zhe Gentlewoman of 


April 14, 1917, which paper also reproduced | 
the well-known portrait of her veiled as a) 


nun, which years ago figured in every shop 
in London and is doubtless stil! obtainable. 
Ishould hardly be disposed to endorse 
Mr. PENGELLY’S statement that the marriage 
was an ideally happy one, as her husband 
had more than once to issue notification 
that he would not be answerable for his 
wife’s debts. He took his own life at 15, 
Grosvenor Square, on Aug. 7, 1887. 
WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


Currous CHRISTIAN NAME: “ FRUSAN”’ 
(12 S. xi. 211).—I beg to inform E. G. T. 
that in Wandsworth churchyard (also in 
Surrey) there is a tombstone to “ Fruseanna 
Phillips,’ died in the early part of the 
nineteenth century (exact date too illegible 
to be copied). Another relative, interred 
in the same grave, was named Susannah, 
which leads me to think these curious names 
may be a combination of Frances with Susan 
and Susannah; or perhaps ‘‘ Frusan”’ is 
short for Fruseanna.” RoBinwoop. 


MACAULAY AND THE SWOONING HEROINE 
(12 8. xi. 211).—In chap. iii. of Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan’s ‘Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay ’ we read of Mrs. Kitty Cuthbert- 
son’s novels, in one of whieh Macaulay 
counted the number of swoons. Itis not said, 
however, that he broke down in the attempt. 

As an indication of the thoroughness with which 
this literary treasure [‘ Santo Sebastiano, or The 
Young Protector ’] has been studied, there appears 
on the last page an elaborate computation of the 
number of fainting-fits that occur in the course of 
the five volumes. 

In the table given, Julia de Clifford, pre- 
sumably the heroine, lives up to her réle 
with a record of eleven. Two other ladies 
have four each to their credit, and five mere 
men and one lady follow with the scores 
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The copy containing this entry was 
bought by Macaulay, according to a remini- 
scence of his sister, at a fabulous price when 
sold by auction in India. Mrs. Cuthbertson’s 
books are described by her as “‘ most silly 
though readable productions.” 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


The name of the novelist was Mrs. Kitty 
Cuthbertson, and the name of the novel 
(which I possess—2nd ed., 1809) was ‘ Santo 
Sebastiano, or The Young Protector.’ 

Macaulay did count the number of fainting 
fits which occur throughout the five volumes, 
the total amounting to no less than twenty- 
seven, divided between four ladies and five 
gentlemen. Details may be found in chap. 
iii. of Sir George Trevelyan’s ‘ Life and 
Letters’ of his uncle, Lord Macaulay. 

A specimen may be permitted :— 

One of the sweetest smiles that ever animated 
the face of mortal, now diffused itself over the 
countenance of Lord St. Orville, as he fell at the 
feet of Julia in a death-like swoon. 

An inquiry by the present writer on ‘ Mrs. 
Cuthbertson, the Novelist’ (11 S. iii. 429), 
was fortunate enough to elicit a most 
interesting response, from a relative, I 
believe, of the novelist, the Rev. Wm. Ball 
Wright, Osbaldwick Vicarage, York (11 S. 
ili. 475). FRepDK. C. WHITE. 

14, Esplanade, Lowestoft. 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY TRANSLATIONS FROM 
THE Crassics (12 S. xi. 190, 237).—2. Mr. 
Lawson desires information about a render- 
ing by T. Underdowne, published in 1565, 
of the Hermaphroditus and Salmacis tale 
from Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ iv. 285 sqq. 
Is not this a ghost-book? It is true 
that on p. 438 of the ‘Cambridge Hist. of 
Eng. Lit.,’ vol. iv., we find in the Biblio- 
graphy to the first chapter, ‘‘ Ovid.—The 
pleasant fable of Hermaphroditus and. 
Salmacis, translated by T. Underdowne, 
1565.” But this seems to be a mistake. 
At any rate, the ‘D.N.B.,’ in the notice of 
Thomas Peend, or De La Peend, mentions 
‘The Pleasant Fable of Hermaphroditus 
and Salmacis, by T. Peend, Gent; with a 
Morall in English Verse,’ printed by Thomas 
Colwell in 1565. This was in fourteen- 
syllable verse. 

On the other hand, Thomas Under- 
downe was the author of ‘The Excellent 
Historye of Theseus and Ariadne’ (1566), 
a translation of Ovid’s ‘Ibis’ (1569), and 
the version of Heliodorus’s ‘ Aethiopica’ re- 
printed in the Tudor Translation series, 
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with an entertaining introduction by Mr. 
Charles Whibley, in which he told that 
Underdowne’s ‘“‘ignorance of Greek and 
Latin was frank and magnificent.” 

We may thus suppose that in the Biblio- 
graphy Underdowne’s name ousted Peend’s 
by a slip of the pen. 

4. Virgil—‘ The Eclogues with a Com- 
mentary’ (1512). Has there been some 
misunderstanding here ? An edition of the 
Eclogues with a commentary was printed 


by Wynkyn de Worde in 1512, but it was) 


an edition of the Latin text with the Latin 
commentary of Torrentius (van Beeck). The 
Grenville copy in the British Museum con- 
tains a note by Thomas Grenville :— 

Tho’ this Copy is imperfect I purchased it 
from it’s great rarity, it being manifest that tho’ 
Ames has quoted it in two lines, neither Ames nor 
Herbert nor Dibdin nor any other bibliographer 
had ever seen it.” 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


WEATHER-VANES (12 S. xi. 192).— 
“Triton”? was chosen as a neo-Latin term 
for a vane or weather-cock because of the 
account given in Vitruvius, I. vi. 4, of the 
horologium of Andronicus of Cyrrhus at 
Athens (the so-called “Tower of the 
Winds”). See under ‘Horologium’ in 


Smith, Wayte, and Marindin’s ‘ Dictionary | 


of Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ under 
‘Tower of the Winds’ in Nettleship and 
Sandy’s translation of Oscar Seyffert’s 
‘Dictionary of Classical Antiquities,’ and 
Dr. Lloyd Storr-Best’s note in his transla- 
tion of Varro’s ‘ Res Rusticae,’ III. 5, 17. 
The following is taken from Smith :— 

The structure is octagonal. ... On the sum- 
mit of the building was a bronze figure of a Triton, 
holding a wand in his hand ; and this figure turned 
on a pivot, so that the wand always pointed above 
that side of the building which faced the wind 
then blowing. The directions of the several faces 
were indicated by figures of the eight winds on the 
frieze of the entablature. 

This building still exists in an imperfect 
condition. Engravings representing the con- 
jectural restorations with a Triton on the 
top are to be seen in the two dictionaries 
of antiquities mentioned above, on p. 113 
of the English translation of Guhl and 
Koner’s ‘ Life of the Greeks and Romans,’ 
and. elsewhere. EDWARD BENSLY. 


Latry HEXAMETERS ON FIELD SPORTS 
(128. xi. 192).—Besides his ‘Cynegetica’ men- 
tioned at the above reference, Pietro Angelio 
of Barga (1517-1596) wrote a poem in the 
same metre on fowling, ‘De Aucupio.’ 


Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1553) was the 
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‘author of a Latin hexameter poem, ‘ Alcon: 
sive, De cura Canum Venaticorum.’ Besides 
its inclusion in editions of Fracastoro’s 
‘Poemata,’ this has been frequently re- 
printed in collections. It is given in ‘ Car- 
mina illustrium Poetarum Italorum ’ (Paris, 
1577), and in ‘ Delitiae CC. Italorum Poe- 
tarum’ (1608). Thomas Johnson inserted 
it in his edition of Grattius’s * Cynegetica’ 
| (1699), and Burman towards the end of the 
/second volume of his ‘ Poetae Latini mi- 
nores’ (1731). It will be found in the first 
volume of Pope’s ‘Selecta Poemata Italo- 
rum qui Latine scripserunt’ (1740). This 
‘Alcon’ must be distinguished from other 
Latin poems of the same name, the eclogue 
‘Alcon,’ for instance, of Baldassare Castig- 
lione. 

Another poem on dogs, dealing in part 
with their qualities in the chase, is the 
*“Canes’ of Ioannes Darchius, ‘ Delit. Ital. 
Poet.,’ i. 893-901, beginning, 

Quae generosa canum soboles, quis cultus alendo 
Sit catulo. 

But one of the best-known men who at- 
tempted a sporting subject in Latin hexa- 
meters.is J. A. de Thou (1553-1617). His 
poem in three books, on hawks and hawk- 
ing, *‘Hieracosophion, Sive de re Accipi- 
traria,’ is in the third volume of the ‘ Deli- 
tiae C. Poetarum Gallorum’ (1509). 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Stirrup : Srapes (12 S. xi. 131, 198).— 
J. A. Fabricius, in his article on Franciscus 
Philelphus, in vol. v. of his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Latina Mediae et Infimae Aetatis,’ has nothing 
about the word stapes. Filelfo himself says 
that he was the first to use the term :— 

An ignoramus esse uerba propter res ipsas 
inuenta ? Ego item primus ferrea illa retinacula : 
quibus equitantes pedibus insistimus: inniti- 
murque: stapedes nominaui, a stando, et 
pedibus : At huiusmodi retinaculis prisci usi non 
sunt, ob eamque rem, ne uerbum quidem 
habebant. (Fol. 165 of ‘ Francisci Philelfi viri 
grece et latine eruditissimi Epistolarum famili- 
arium libri xxxvii.’ (1502), Lib. xxiv., ep. i.). 
Just before this, Filelfo asserts that he 
has introduced the term Equites awrati :— 

Nee item illud mihi praetereundum est: 
quod ego solus, ex omnibus latinis, & me, & 
caeteros, qui calcaribus aureis: enseque aurato, 
donati sunt: quae habentur, hac tempestate, 
praeclara militaris dignitatis insignia, equites 
auratos appellem, cum ita uocari nunquam @ 
priscis consueuerint. 

Epwarp BENSsSLY. 


THE GRASSINGTON Guass (12 S. xi. 208).— 
With reference to the question of luck, or 
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ill-luck, attending the breaking of pottery 
raised by St. SwWITHIN at the above reterence, 
the foliowing quotation and note from my 
late father’s dialect classic ‘ T’ Hunt o’ Yatton 
Brig’ (lst ed., pp. 15 and (notes) 34) is of 
interest :— 

Sed John ‘‘ Ah ’ll hev ’em wedded 

Wi t’ race ez tha gan yam, 

But t plate mun fall unbrokken. 

An’ then let baith feel sham. 

For as they gan ti t’ altar steps 

Let each a fause step mak’ ; 

Then baith *ll ken a hidden fau’t 

T ane t’ ither’s keeping back. 
The explanatory note runs :— 

On arriving at the door of the bride’s home, the 
bride was presented with a plate upon which was 
asmall cake, a little of which she ate, throwing the 
remainder over her shoulder, thereby signifying 
the hope that they might always have enough and 
something to spare. The bridegroom then took 
the plate and threw it over his left shoulder, their | 
hope of future happiness depending upon its being 
broken on falling to the ground. 

The last time I saw “the plate thrown ” 
was in Farndale (North Yorkshire), twenty 
years ago. (See also pp. 93, 94 of the late 
R. Blakeborough’s ‘Wit, Character and 
Folklore of the North Riding of Yorkshire ’ 
2nd ed.). J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


RACE-COURSE JARGON (12 8. xi. 206, 239). 
—At p. 207, col. 2, ** Win in ten minutes ” 
should read ‘*“‘ Win it,” &c. An additional 
term is :— 

RoGuEs’ BADGE. The “ blinkers” in which 
unruly horses run their races. 

J. FarRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


FIsHING FROM HovwsEs (12 8. xi. 86, 134, 158, 
217).—Fishing may sometimes be witnessed 
from the windows of a remarkable house on 
Folly Bridge in Oxford. The house, locally 
known as ‘‘ the House with the Statues,” 
is of red brick and was built straight up 
from the water in 1849. Chub, roach, and 
pike have all been taken from the windows 
or from a small terrace that slightly over- 
hangs the Thames. E.. P. 


SALUTING THE QUARTER Deck (11 S. xi. 
8, 53).—In The Dublin Review, No. 342, at 
pp. 87-88, Mrs. Irene M. Vaughan writes :— 

The Mariners’ Mirror for March, 1911, gives 
an account of two windows in Villequier Church 
where St. Clement and St. Nicholas are shown 
standing each on the poop of a ship. In Vatte- 
ville Church, hard by, St. Clement, who is the 
local patron, appears again in the same posture. 
This illustrates the origin of the Salute to the 


Quarter Deck, so far as I know the only definitely 


Catholic custom surviving in the present-day 
navy. One theory often given is that a crucifix 
hung always at the break of the poop. Possibly 
this was so, but I have never found a shred of 
evidence for it in accounts or inventories. On the 
other hand, there are fairly numerous references 
to statues and “‘ ymages ” of great size and ornate- 
ness, fashioned somewhere in “ lesterne”’ of the 
King’s ships. Thomas Prynce was paid £14 for 
painting the Trinitee del Tour, “ with four ymages, 
namely, with the ymage of St. George, St. An- 
thony, St. Katherine and St. Margaret wrought 
with gold and standing in lesterne of the said 
ship.” In the same year he was commissioned 
to paint the barge Nicholas in a black ground- 
colour semé of ostrich feathers in white and gold 
with ‘‘ an ymage of St. Christopher of pure gold.” 
It is, after all, nothing new, but a baptized custom 
from Heathenesse. The Athenian ships carried a 
statue of Pallas Athene, the Carthaginians of the 
god Ammon; each city or race its tutelary deity, 
which served thus, in dual purpose, as a dis- 
tinctive national emblem. With the Reforma- 
tion, the pendulum swings back from Calvary to 
Olympus. Elizabeth’s White Bear carried “an 
image of Jupiter sitting uppon an eagle with the 
cloudes before the head of the shippe,”’ and ‘“‘a 
great piece of Neptune and the nymphs about him 
for the upright of the sterne.” 


JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GEOFFREY Pots (11 8. iii. 45, 112, 154).— 
It would. appear from 8.P., Dom., Eliz., 
elxxiii. 64, quoted on pp. 185-187 of Dr. 
Hyland’s ‘A Century of Persecution,’ that 
in or about 1584 Geoffrey Pole himself was 
living at Rouen in receipt of 20 crowns 
monthly from the Pope, but that his wife 
was still at Lordington. 

JouNn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NECESSARY WOMAN” (12 S. xi. 87, 
133).—I have no doubt that the servant so 
described was the deputy of the Groom 
of the Stole, or Stool, whose duty was, at 
first, to attend to the close stool in the 
Royal Stole, or Stool, Chamber, so often 
referred to in the late Sir William Hope’s 
great work on Windsor Castle. See ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under ‘“ Necessary,” <A, 1, 3, especially 
quot. 1761, and under “Stole,” sb.2, 1, 3, 
especially quot. 1680-2, “fitting and set- 
ting it (a close stoole) in his Mtiss Stoole 
Roome.” 

The principal sleeping apartments in 
Durham Castle, formerly the residence of 
the Prince Bishops of Durham, have closets 
adjoining, which I believe to have been 
stool chambers. The State bedroom has 
a closet on either side of the entrance ; 
one of these may have been a valet’s room, 
or a powdering chamber. 

Winterton, Lincs. 
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GunN-FLINTS (12 S. xi. 210).—See the 
article on ‘ Flint Implements and Weapons’ | 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (1910), | 
where a gun-flint maker at Brandon in| 
Suffolk is mentioned, and the reader is 
referred to Sir John Evans’s ‘ Ancient 
Stone Implements’ (1897) for accounts of 
the gun-flint manufacture at Brandon. 
The late Mr. Tom Boynton many years ago 
showed me a printed account and a photo- 
graph of Flint Jack, who manufactured 
prehistoric flint implements in our own 
days. 

I do not know what “ flint-picking ”’ 
may mean. Gun-flints are shaped (knapped) 
with a knapping hammer; this would in- 
clude their sharpening, I suppose. 


Gun-flints are made to-day as of old in 
Brandon, Suffolk. In The Times appeared 
a few days ago an illustration of a variety, 
of flints used for pistols, muskets, &c., and 
also of an artificer engaged in the process of 
flint-knapping.” B. Taytor. 


A Country RECREATION IN QUEEN) 
ANNE’s TIME (12 S. xi. 209).—The feast at 
Wanstead in 1711, described at this reference | 
by Srr Atrrep Rossrys, included a 
Barbequide Shoot.’ The barbecue is by 
no means uncommon in the southern parts 
of the United States of America, taking 
place as a method of celebrating the harvest 
home. Not long ago I saw an American 
newspaper with illustrations of this—long 
trestle tables being laid in the open air, 
and all the coloured hands on the farm) 
standing up to be photographed before 
commencing the feast, the men in a long line 
on one side and the women on the other. 
Such a celebration is there called a “ bar- 
becue.”’ J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

101, Piccadilly. 


(McCieary) (12 8S. xi. 148, 
219).—Should be McCleary. William of 


that name kept a printseller’s shop in 
Nassau Street, Dublin, from 1799 to 1839 ;| 
up to 1810 at No. 21, from then to 1819, 
at No. 32, moving again to No. 39. He) 
published many prints and caricatures, and_| 
was a notorious pirate not only of English | 
prints but also of those of other Dublin} 
printsellers. From 1799 to 1810 he seems_ 
to have spelt his name with two e’s—| 
McCleery. His widow, Sarah, continued 


his business till 1848. when it was taken 
G.w.P. | 


over by William Wightman. 


RoBERT BuRDETT (12 8S. x. 290, 356; 
xi, 151, 219).—Robert Burdett was the 
Jirst son of Francis Burdett, Esq. (he never 
succeeded to the baronetcy). He was born 
Jan. 17, 1768 (see Kimber and Johnson’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ vol. i., p. 153); baptized at 
Foremark, Feb. 13, 1768; died April 17, 
1778, and was buried at Foremark. If 
the date of his birth is not sufficient to 
prove that he was the eldest son, his monu- 
mental inscription will probably be accepted 
as conclusive: it runs as follows :— 

Here also lieth the body of Robert Burdett, 
eldest son of Francis and Mary Eleanora Burdett : 
died April 17th, 1778, aged 10 years. 


See, in addition to the authority cited 
above, De Scale’s Peerage Case, ‘ Minutes 
of Evidence,’ pp. 438, 439; Howard and 
Crisp’s ‘ Visitation of England and Wales,’ 
vol. xix., and notes thereto (vol. x.). 

J. A. WHITMORE. 


I should be very much obliged if Mr. 
FENWICK would allow me to see the Burdett 
pedigree. I want the date of the marriage 
of Dorothy Burdett and Anthony Cope, 
and believe Dorothy was an aunt of Robert 
Burdett. The printed pedigrees do not 
scan and Sir Francis Burdett cannot help. 

E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks, 


QuoTATION : ‘‘ NI SITIS BONI ALEATORES,” 
&c. (12 S. xi. 212).—The “ grave Writer” is 
Erasmus, and the words are taken from one 
of his‘ Colloquies,’ that with the title of ‘ Immeds 
auummos, sive Ementita Nobilitas,’ p. 536 in 
the 1643, Elzevir, edition of the ‘ Colloquia’ ; 
and p. 593 in the 1729 (Delf and Leyden) edition, 
“Cum notis selectis Variorum.” 

There is, however, this difference. Erasmus 
wrote ‘‘ Ni sis bonus aleator, probus chartarius,” 
&c., and ‘ vix quisquam te credet equitem.” 
In Chamberlayne’s book the second person 
singular becomes the second person plural. 
Further, instead of Erasmus’s “ deinde scabie 
ornatus Gallica ’’ we get Scabie Gallicé denique 
ornati,’’ and, whereas Nestorius, in the colloquy, 
concludes his sentence with “ vix quisquam 
te credet equitem,’’? Chamberlayne adds two 
words. 

The combination ‘“‘ probi Chartarii ’’ may seem 
curious at first sight, but “‘ probus” has not 
necessarily a moral meaning. It can be equiva- 
lent to “skilful,” or ‘cunning,’ or “ fine.’ 
Plautus applies the adjective to some very 
disreputable characters. ‘‘ Chartae pictae "is @ 
common term in neo-Latin for playing-cards. 
M. Monerius, in his elegy ‘ In aleam, et aleatores, 
has the line, 

“« Accessit pictae damnosa inventio chartae.” 

(‘ Delit. Poet. Gall.,’ ii., p. 684.) 
EDWARD BENSLY- 
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Notes on Books. by groups of individuals. Little, unfortunately, 
The Church in Madras: Being the History of the | 
*hurch im : Bein story 0, caus heir disappearance. e question o 

Ecclesiastical and Missionary Action of th® | the ownership of the several churches with the 

East India Company in the Presidency of | legal status of unconsecrated places of worship 

to (ined the is one which we often find the authorities 

nny. ol. sondon : John’! occupied. 

Murray. £1 1s. net.) The last chapters of the book are devoted 
TuIs volume brings the history of the Church to short but sufficient biographies of the chap- 
of England in Madras down to the moment when, lains, missionaries and native clergymen who 
the Hon. East India Company surrendered the worked in Madras from 1835 to 1861. The 
government of India to the Crown. As in the missionary and educational work carried on in 
preceding volumes we are given, carefully-drawn- India during the mid-nineteenth century has 
up detail of the activities of the Bishops and been a good deal criticized. Its results. have 
their clergy, the building of churches, the establish- | been deemed all too scanty; and some of} the 
ment of schools, and the progress of Christianity, | measures taken are!now considered to have been 
to which are added numerous character-sketches inadvisable. Due weight, nevertheless, should 
Corrie, the first’ Bishop o adras, ‘* the most! piety which ennoble so much of the history o 
useful person in all India and the most beloved,” | the English Church Mission, but also to the 
dealing judiciously with disputes about caste, | difficulties which had to be met and the frequent 
relentlessly abolishing the old pleasant custom of | instances of wisdom and capacity which these 
firing a salute from the Fort on Christmas Day, and | called forth. Mr. Penny’s work sets this all out 
wearing in two years by the. and in detail, 
excess of his apostolic labours. | with the brevity of an official report. eaders 

His successor, Bishop Spencer, followed in his | of his earlior volumes have no need to be informed. 
steps so far as missions to the heathen are con-| that we have here a work which is_ established 
cerned, but was not sympathetic with the diffi-;as the foundation and starting-point of any 
culties of English Churchmen, in India. In the! study of the English Church in Madras. 
case of marriages his action, objecting to the | 
celebration of a marriagé in church by a layman The School of Salernum : the Pnglish Version. 
where a priest was not to be had, led directly, By Sir John Harrington. History of the School 
to the establishment of marriages before a re-| of Salernum. By Francis R._ Packard. Ai 
gistrar. In his day, partly through his measures,| Note on the Prehistory of the Regimen Sanitatis. 

adras. is zeal and: ability were to some ress. + het. : 
extent hampered by temperament, and he was| THERE is a pleasant story to the effect that the 
1 succeeded by | famous medical school of Salernum was founded 

ishop Dealtry, who had been Archdeacon of by four physicians, a Jew, a Greek, a Saracen 
Caleutta for fourteen years, and who brought | ane a Tiedcber he the middle of the seventh century. 
to the problems of Madras a sound, practical) This expresses picturesquely the universality of 
judgment and devoted piety which engaged his the medical learning taught there, collected, 
people’s trust, though his churchmanship was probably, in that place because so many of the 
ashioned, ying. in 61 he had witnessed the crusaders. With the physicians worked the 
and guided a considerable development of awk | Benedictines from their ‘tao at Monte Cuidann, 
activity in Madras, to which evidence is borne where they themselves taught and_ practised 
by the number of new churches. built. The, medicine. The influence of relics, the use: of 
care bestowed. on the history of the churches | baths, the healthfulness of the air and the appli- 
built under Bishop Spencer and Bishop Dealtry,| cation of traditional remedies guided by a 
: ‘ cidents. connect curious medley of chances of: recovery for the 
with them make this particular line of i patients. po the: middle of the tothe cen- 
one of the most valuable in the book. The! tury treatises begin to. be written at the school 
photographs are numerous, all interesting, | of Salerno. Several women distinguished them- 
and most of them very good. An account is| selves as medical writers—having been admitted 
included of four churches which had been planned | to the medical course and: to degrees with licence 
before 1862, though for various reasons they to practise. Dr. Packard gives. the names and 
‘were not built’ till later. As a whole the well-chosen exampies of the maxims of the 
records of church building for this period more important characters of the early cen- 
bear witness to expanding liberality and sense! turies and so we come to the best-known of the 
of responsibility and to good understanding works of Salerno, the ‘ Schola Salernitana.’ 
between Government and people on the spot. This, according to tradition—but a doubtful 
Difficulties of administration wore some- tradition—was composed for Robert’ of Nor- 
asing though fugitive light original performanee. The text an com: 
thrown on the European official of the time, by mentary of Arnold of Villa. Nova (ob. 1311) are 
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the earliest now extant—but transcripts of 
varying length and printed editions are very 
numerous, the work being one of the most widely 
disseminated books of the Middle Ages, and its 
vogue having continued well into the seven- 
teenth century, as Sir John Harrington’s version 
bears witness. This is not much to be wondered 
at, for the ‘Schola’ is a collection of simple 


precepts of hygiene with advice on the use of | 


medicines. The four temperaments are fully dis- 
cussed ; so are the proper use and method of 
phlebotomy and the herbs which suit the different 
organs of the body. ‘The hurtfulness of too 
much sleep is a good deal insisted on. The well- 
known saw about the treatment of a cold—com- 
monly misunderstood—is illustrated by the 
injunction— 
“* Exceed not much in meat, in drink, and sleep, 
For all excess is cause of hurtful fumes, 
Eat warm broth warm, strive in your breath to 


keep, 
Use exercise that vapours ill consumes.” 


The text as a whole is amusing and contains a 
good deal of homely wisdom. In this volume 
its interest is reinforced by reproductions of cuts 
taken from old editions. 

The historical introduction is worth having, Dr. 
Packard having included a great deal in a few pages. 
It is the more to be regretted that he did not obtain 
the criticism of some literary friend to improve 
the writing. There is one sentence so confused 
that we have not been able to extract the mean- 
ing, and other places should have been smoothed 
out and corrected before being passed for the 
press. The Notes are good-——except that ‘‘ (11) 
Spodium. Greek (omodwu) ashes” struck us 
painfully. 

Dr. Garrison’s learned note on the ‘“ Pre- 
history’ of the ‘Schola,’ or ‘ Regimen,’ dis- 
cusses its history on the assumption that it is 
derived from an_ earlier compilation—itself 
dating back only to the thirteenth century. 

Sir Alexander Croke (who died in 1842, not 
1824) published in 1830 the Latin text of the 
‘ Regimen,’ and this has been reprinted here with 
notes of variants adopted in the edition published 
in 1870 by Dr.John Ordonaux, which is based on the 
Rotterdam edition (1657) of Zacharias Sylvius. 


Princes of Wales. By FF. Maynard Bridge. 
(London, Deane and Sons, 8s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. MAYNARD BRIDSE tells us in his Preface 
that the compilation of this book—from a study 
of the historical works in the Royal Library at 
Windsor Castle—was an enterprise which afforded 
him the greatest pleasure. Every page reveals 
the truth of this, thereby adding not a little to 
the reader’s satisfaction, and also making ample 


amends for occasional crudeness and for a style | 


which, just now and again, becomes more trivial 
than need be in its popular appeal—faults which 
the writer’s high spirits no doubt prevented him 
from perceiving. 

The work, however, though popular in plan 
and execution, is neither slight nor, as to the 
selection of facts, careless. The background ard 
surroundings of each figure are filled in most con- 
scientiously, all available anecdotes are intro- 


duced, and the most is made of the picturesque ele- | 


ment, though without drawing much on actual 


description of scenes and places. There is no 
serious attempt to make an estimate of character ; 
among the nineteen princes one or two, notably 
the Black Prince, deserve some such discussion. 

Of the twenty-four sovereigns who have reigned 
in England since Edward I. presented his infant 
son to the Welsh as their prince, only twelve were 
ever Princes of Wales. The sixteenth ceatury 
knew no such personage—in fact Henry, son of 
James I., may be said to have revived the character, 
for it was by his own desire that his father created 
him Prince of Wales. Among his predecessors 
are the three tragic young figures of Edward of 
Lancaster, Edward V., and Edward of Gloucester, 
the last of whom is scarcely known to history, 
though in his little day he was the centre of so 
many hopes and aims. Mr. Bridge gives us the 
portrait of him from the Warwick MS. in the 
British Museum, and is to be congratulated on 
having been enabled to furnish it. The portraits 
count for much as interesting features of the book. 
We are told that eighteen of the twenty are taken 
from engraviugs, prints and photographs at Wind- 
sor; it seems a pity that their actual origin and 
authorship—where this is known—should not 
have been noted. 

This book deserves to find many readers, for 
it presents the history of England from an angle 
not familiar. It is not designed as pabulum or 
enlightenment for the serious student—but it is 
to be recommended, as both entertaining and in- 
formative, to the general reader, 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 130, col. 2, for “* Meam Americae 
partem ”’ read In eam Americae partem. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’’—-Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot’ undertake 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading —the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelope 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

For the convenience of the printers correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of a 


to answer queries 


| sheet of paper. 
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NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. X. (January to June, 
1922), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from all booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free 1s. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL X., 12th Series. 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1922. 

The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 

The Index for Vol. X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price Is, 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 


Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will pray sen the binding of subscribers’ 
parts !nto vol 8 a charges, which are inclu- 
sive of case, binding, ms return “carriage : — 

VoL. x., SERIES 12 4/6 each 
FORMER VOLUMES (any series) 6/0 each 

Parts for binding should be sent carriage paid to The 
Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding Order.” The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the same time under 
cover. 


NEW _ BOOKS — NOW_ READY 


ROUND ABOUT 
THE UPPER THAMES 


By A. WILLIAMS. 
Author of “ Villages of the White Horse,” &e. 
Demy 8vo. With four photographs, 12/6 net. 


An interesting description of the 
people who live by the upper 
reaches of the Thames, their 
speech, folklore, traditions, &c. 


THE GEORGE SAND— 
GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
LETTERS. ap. na. 


THE NIETZSCHE--WAGNER 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Royal 8vo. 21/- net. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Duckworth & Co., 3, Henrietta St., W.C.2 


Royal 8vo. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. placed at highest prices 
with over 200 Publishers and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 

‘*Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each 
month. Awards in ‘“ Daily Mail.’’ Entry 
forms and terms for stamp. — Cambridge 
Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLOTH BINDING CasBgs, in colours someting | to 
Series, are available for all volumes of * NoTEs 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at ‘the 
Prices as below :— 


SERIES 1 to 11: 


All volumes .. 3/- each 
SFRIES 12: 
Vols. 1. to x. 2/- each 


Ia the event of diffieulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
re oct London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. eacb 
ge. 


Rotes and Queries. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 


post free, inland or abroad, 
Subscriptions, which are payable in advance, should be 
addressed to— 
The Publisher, 
Square, London, E. 
ere and Postal Orders should be made payable to “ The 
Times,” and crossed ‘‘ Coutts & Co.” 


AND Printing House 


The LONDON RESEARCH & INFORMATION BUREAU, 
; 5, Tavistock Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General & Technical Research.—Musical Research.—Museum 

& Art Photography.—Newspaper & Documentary Research. 

—Literary & Technical Translation.—Typing.—Information 

on any subject procured from World-Wide Sources.—Advice 

to Students & Booklovers. ao Classified, Catalogued 
alue 

Write for Particulars, "Phone : MUSEUM 7686. 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Early 
printed Works. Standard Authors. Firsi Editions, &c. 
Catalogues free. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free. —Reginald Atkinson, 188, Peckham Rye, London, 8. E.22 22, 


OOKPLATES, decorative, symbolic & heraldic. 
wan Ne designs. Write for particulars to Osbornes 


Artist-Encravers, 27, Eastcastle Street. London, Ww. 1. 
Pas AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The LEADENBALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
GARDEN ROW, 
ST. GEORGES "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 


freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled Postage 
extra, i. Ras Pocket size, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain; 


STIOKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not & messy liquid, 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Che 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopzedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 
now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, E.C.4, at the following prices :-— 


Red Cloth... 0 
Half Leather, royal, Purple or red 19 5 0 
‘(Full Leather 22 0 @ 
Persian Leather oe 2517 0 


Send a remittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 


Printed ~~ Bong by THE TIMES PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
inting House Square, London, E.C.4.—September 23, 1922. 
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